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AS I HAVE BEEN HERE (IN WESLEYAN) 

Paula Yu from Hopie province, China, who 
attended Southwest Association University in 
Kunming arrived at Wesleyan on October i of 
this year. 


People say that there is no place so sweet as 
home. I believe it and I know it. But now I 
have a second home. It is Wesleyan. She is 
beautiful, charming, kind, and sweet. All the 
adjectives I can find I shall keep for her. Why 
do I do this? Before I came here, there were 
many thoughts in my mind. I thought I shall 
be far away from home; I shall have no rela- 
tives, no acquaintance, and no friend. I shall 
be lonely because I am a stranger. So I fear 
deeply. The most thing I feared was my poor 
English for I can not use it to speak, to convey 
my thought or to express my wish; nor can I 
understand what is said to me. This is because 
all the words which I have learned have left 
me to return to my teacher. You don’t know 
my state of mind but you can imagine it. With 
such a dreadful, being-deserted feeling I came 
here for studying. It was a lovely sunny day. 
Everything about that day still rings in my 
heart and will never be forgotten. As my bus 
came near the building, I was surprised at my 
new school. I thught how beautiful she is! But 
how quiet! May I stay here and live here? My 
heart says, “No, it is just a dream!” So my 
heart beat quickly. I could hear its jumping. 
But I had to get out of the bus. Thank God! 
The first person He ordered to meet me is a 
kind, sweet, lovely lady. It was Miss Gibson. 
She helped me to send my baggage to my room. 
She asked me many questions. But to me they 
were only sounds because I could neither hear 
nor speak so I gave no answers. I hough I sur- 
prised her with lack of English, I got great 


comfort from her, a wordless comfort. Then 
she went with me to Persons Hall. She showed 
me my room and gave me my key. As I was led 
to my room, all the girls came to see me. They 
were open, happy and friendly. They lent me 
exerything which I needed. They looked at me 
as their old friend come back. 

When I was left alone to arrange my room, 
I could do nothing. I only drooped my head 
in thought, but no thought came. There was a 
knock at door; a pretty, lovely, young girl 
came with a cake in her hand. She said that she 
guessed I had not had my lunch; therefore she 
offered it to me. I was affected so much by her 
friendship all I could say was “thanks.” It was 
time for dinner. I was accompanied by those 
who are my good schoolmates now. When I 
went into the dining hall, I felt so strange. I 
was frightened out of my senses because so 
many pretty but new faces turned on me. I 
could not remember now how I finished my 
dinner. Then I had to go to classes. All my 
courses were chosen by kind Dean Akers. Still 
I could not gain anything in classes. I always 
asked myself what I had heard and what 1 
should do for the next classes, but I could not 
find an answer. There was only one thing I had 
gotten. It was the kindness of all my teachers. 
If it could be translated into a word then it 
would be a word meaning encouragement. First 
Miss Wallace said that she surely knew I could 
do my class work well. Maybe it is only a fancy 
but I can never forget her soft, kind, sure voice. 
Can I return her goodness with disappoint- 
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ment? After class, Mr. Bennett asked me 
whether or not I could understand him. He said 
he would help me anytime. Then I went to my 
English class. It was wonderful ! As Miss John- 
son called my name or gave me a glance, my 
heart was jumping to my pharynx because I 
always remembered that my poor English is 
my weak point. Though Miss Johnson is so 
kind and motherly to me, I fear in my class. 

Next came to my Speech class. Miss Lee is 
my teacher. Miss Lee and Miss Gibson, I shall 
not express my feeling toward them because 
my sweet and respectful feeling can be express- 
ed only by endless words. Both of them thought 
that I must use my ear and my mouth, so we 
had walks on the meadow and meetings in the 
Pharm. I liked it and enjoyed it. 

But still I was getting along no better! Still 
worse I believed that with my little knowledge 
of English I was forgetting all I learned. So I 
wondered about my “Better Reading,” and I 
wept because I found many new words in every 
lesson. How could I follow my class? And I be- 
came hopeless. I wanted to leave school until 
one day when I was encouraged. It was marvel- 


ous ! One day I caught some words in my Eng. 
lish class. They are always in my heart and they 
will be so forever. They are, ‘it is not that you 
students don’t know those words but you for- 
get them. So you must read over, over and 
over again then you will get a stimulation and 
the words will come back.” Thanks to God! It 
seemed a message only to me. I saw her look- 
ing at me when she spoke. It is not impossible 
to call back my poor English but I must stimu- 
late my memory; that means I must read hard 
and use it practically. So now I study my book 
to gain something new and read to review 
something old. I try to push off my prejudice 
and welcome the hint. I am going to swim in 
Wesleyan, swim in her kind, sweet, lovely, 
friendship and home-like atmosphere which is 
formed by both teachers and students. Don’t 
you hear the lovely sounds of “Hey” and “How 
are you?” echoing in every meeting? Don t you 
see the young, charming, lovely faces moving 
in everywhere? All my feelings since I have 
been here can be expressed by only a few words. 
But these words contain all the meaning. They 
are, “I like Wesleyan ; I like Wesleyan.” 


LATE WINTER 

In winter I watch the late day’s dusk , 

Breathe the rose of sundown’s haze 
A nd hear the click of quick moved feet on con- 
crete’s sooty ways. 

I watch the naked branches seethe 
And ramble in the air’s thin stir , 

H ear cold hinges creak their weight on ancient 
heavy doors 

And motors race to fight the frost and tug their 
loaded cars 

/ press some wool dose on my cheek and watch 
the night unfurl. 

Janice Walker. 
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'TWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Theresa’s heavy galoshes crunched down 
into the fresh white snow. There was a tiny 
puddle by the drain at the end of the long row 
of crouching houses. The thin ice shattered 
under her feet; it tinkled like the song inside 
her. Involuntarily she laughed; her breath 
floated up like a cloud. It was taking her a long 
time to get to Germantown Avenue tonight, 
she thought as she strained her neck upward 
to peer into every window. The warm Christ- 
mas lights on the trees, the bright green wreaths 
swathed in big red bows, the gay silver “Merry 
Christmas” on the doors — her step quickened. 
Hearty strains of “Joy to the World” were 
pouring out of the last house at the corner. And 
then the quiet scene was behind; the dark 
friendliness of Darien Street was forgotten. Be- 
fore her sparkled a thousand lights, red, 
green, yellow bulbs swung along between 
telephone poles completely camouflaged in sil- 
ver Christmas trees. Brilliant blue neon Christ- 
mas Scenes replaced the normal gaudy adver- 
tisements before the stores. Theresa stood still 
for a moment, enchanted. Something cold and 
wet filtered down to touch her eyelash — more 
snow? Her cool brown eyes searched the dia- 
mond-studded heavens. Yes, more snow! She 
pulled her worn woolen cap over her ears and 
tucked her mittened hands into the pockets of 
her thin brown coat. The people were scurry- 
ing by as ants do after their hills have been 
stepped on. Theresa stepped out into the excit- 
ed crowd and began to weave her way through 
the package-laden midst. She had $.72 to spend 
this year — it was going to be wonderful. The 
smell of fresh spruce, the busy importance of 
the little boy selling the majestic trees leaning 
there — she wanted to stop and watch a while, 
but there wasn’t enough time. Running through 


her list mentally, Theresa hurried on; at the 
corner she stepped down into the slushy puddle. 
A few r blue-uniformed women huddled together 
there singing and wishing everyone a Merry 
Christmas from the Salvation Army. Theresa 
dropped the two pennies into the jingling tam- 
bourine; other people ought to have a nice 
Christmas too. She remembered how her 
mother had told her the story of the little 
Match Girl. Mother — the seventy cents would 
be exactly enough to get her that beautiful 
pocketbook in Bing’s window. She sniffed the 
air outside Kress’ — it must be those candy 
canes that smelled so good. A big lady in a snow 
covered coat was stuffing a bag of them into 
her purse; Theresa’s eyes were wide with won- 
der. Daddy had promised to bring her one home 
that night. She shuffled on. There was a good- 
sized crowd in front of Bing’s. Oh, maybe 
someone clse’d get the pocketbook ! Oh, please 
— ! Theresa shoved her way through but the 
mob was not interested in Bing’s just then. 
Even its usual customers had crowded out into 
the circle around the policeman and the fright- 
ened peddler being arrested. 

“You know the city says you have to have a 
license to sell this junk,” the officer was say- 
ing as he flung the boxes of tinsel into a crate. 
The peddler had no reply as he shivered there 
in his thin suit; his attention w'as bent towards 
reassuring the tiny girl who now' clung sob- 
bing to his legs.Theresa felt the singing of her 
heart cease; it ached now — ached for that 
pathetic child with the long black curls and 
the frightened white face. The man had 
straightened up again. 

“I figured I could take the first fifty cents I 
made to pay for the license,” his chapped hands 
ran nervously over his daughter’s hair. 
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“You shouldn’t figure,” the officer answered. 
Some of the people around Theresa were mum- 
bling but she couldn’t make out what they said. 
Then a boy behind her said something about 
the child’s mother. Mother . . . Theresa re- 
membered the precious pocketbook ; quickly she 
turned and threaded her way out. Oh, if it 
were only still there, it had to be, it just had to 
be. It was. It lay in the same place, pretty, 
shining, black with a twisted gold clasp. . . 

The speedy little clerk behind the counter had 
it down from its shelf in a moment. Yes, yes, a 
wonderful bargain. My, but she was lucky to 
get it. Wasn’t it just too beautiful? And for 
only seventy cents. Oh, that must be a mistake; 
certainly this bag cost several dollars. Why, 
anyone could tell from the feel and the looks 
of it. He’d have to check. Theresa trembled 
with fear, trying hard to swallow the lump in 
her throat as he fumbled through the tissue 
stuffing for a price tag. No, . . . amazing! Only 
seventy cents. Theresa’s sweaty fingers relaxed 
over the shining coins. The clerk was hunting 
a box now. Someone had almost bought it just 
a second ago. Yes, yes, but she’d gone out there 
to watch that law-breaker get taken away, 
the clerk nodded toward the door. Yes, yes, 
the little girl was lucky. Theresa laid the coins 


neatly on the counter, two dimes and a half- 
dollar. The half dollar gleamed in the light 
“I figured I could take the first fifty cents to 
buy my license,” the man had said. Her moth- 
er’s face rose before her, but it looked toward 
the noisy circle outside, not toward the shining 
black bag. How hungry the man had looked. 
How beautifully the gold clasp shone. The clerk 
was packing it now; outside the officer was 
shoving his way through the crowd toward the 
patrol car. The lovely package, the icy tears 
of the little girl . . . 

Theresa seized the three coins. She didn't 
know the people were all laughing as she tugged 
earnestly on the policeman’s sleeve. Her own 
eyes were filled with tears now. “Let me buy 
him a license,” she was crying, “I've got 
money.” 

She didn’t know that the officer would gladly 
have done the same; she didn’t know such a 
thing would never have occurred to any of the 
astounded spectators. She only felt the cold 
hand of the little girl shyly press hers, and her 
heart was singing again. Her mother would 
probably like some candy better anyhow; the 
two dimes were warm inside her mitten. Some- 
u’here the church bells were chiming “Joy to 
the World.” 

Leanore Dippv 
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FACULTY QUIZ 

Adeline Wood 


Answers to Quiz, found on Page 18. 

1. There’s not much hair on the top of his 

head 

But a scar quite long and once quite red; 

He has a sense of humor wherever he goes 
And loves a pun, as any man knows — 

Though he teaches English, it’s not Dr. 

Gin, 

I’d know his name is 

2. With a slow shy smile and bright blue eyes, 
He’s quite a success at whatever he tries. 

In a cute white house by the side of the 

road — 

He helps to lighten each IV esleyanne’ s load 
No matter how dreary the task has been 
He helps us all, ’cause he’s our 

3. She’s not a hillbilly, or a city-wise Sue, 

But in her costumes she’d even fool you. 
Though lots of fun and a grand ole girl, 
She makes sure we know when to "knit” or 

tfo “purl.” 

We plead late permission, but never can 
drive her, 

We call her close friends call 

her . 

4. He’s a short little man with a rep well- 

known; 

His tests don’t bloom slowly, they arrive 
full blown. 

His classes are different; you never know 
Just what to expect, or quite where he will 

go. 

His favorite slogan is very well handled — 
What does this remind you off It is 


5. She has a cherub face and a tiny nose, 
Carries 2 pairs of glasses wherever she 

goes — 

Her travels are wide, her knowledge is 

great, 

Especially on things like laws and dates — 
She tells us of contracts, and councils, and 

tarriffs, 

“Is that clear f” she says — She is 

6. With a pencil and pad she paces the hall, 
Nooks and crannies — she looks at then. 

all— 

Neat in her dress, her hair well waved, 

She never could come from Alley Oop’s 

cave 

On Halloween night, as a witch we mark 
her. 

She’s not a fountain-pen, but her name is 


7. In a pale green palace up three flights of 

stairs 

She rules as queen o’er our frequent de- 
spairs — 

With a tongue-stick her wand, and salt 
water her magic, 

She gets her results; she won’t say they’re 
tragic — 

We don’t have to say her name is 

8. With a dimpled chin and raven locks 

He teaches his classes xvithout hard 
knocks — 

His students all burn the midnight oil, 

To fill his assignments they toil and toil, 

A drinking man he never has been, 

But still we call him 
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9. He never gets angry , but if he did 
He’d count to ten by higher trig . 
Geometrically speaking , he rates O . K., 
We’d take his course just any ole day. 

With Christmas near and the trees of 
spruce , 

We naturally think of 


10. A novel man with English habits , 

Has wavy hair but never grabs it — 

His views are wide towards the good old 
South, 

Words of wisdom escape his mouth. 

Can sing when he wants like the well-known 
linnet, 

But he goes by the name of 

Adeline Wood 


THE FIVE-AND-TEN 

The place ts filled with flustered folk; 

A tense excitement’s in the air — 
Christmas music blends with clamor 
Of the hurried shoppers there. 

Wide-eyed, shoving children revel 
In the five-and-ren store’s joys. 

One region like a magnet draws them — 
It’s heaven filled with Santa’s toys! 

Dishes and dolts and dwarf-size homes 
A mong the wonders there are found; 
The little girls all ooh and ah 

T o see the bride-doll, richly gowned . 


Sterner things catch manly eyes : 

A cowboy suit, and lasso stout; 
Revolvers none could guess weren’t real; 
W ar-surplus gas-masks all about. 


Shabby youngsters gaze in awe; 

They pick things up and try them out, 

A nd each one stores up for his dreams 
The wondrous marvels seen throughout. 

Behind each laden counter lolls 
A tired and drooping clerk; 

All the season means to her 
Is work and work and work. 


Ruby Layson 
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CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 


It cannot be a more beautiful story to tell you 
than talking about Christmas in my country. I 
sincerely believe that it is the most enjoyable 
holiday season through all the year. 

It brings to my mind a lot of memories, so 
precious it seems to me that I could never live 
without them. It has been more than six years 
ago. It was nearly the end of December; the 
snow had already covered the old grey Paris 
stones. In the next vicinity, parks and gardens 
had become a white, soft blanket, and each 
street was the theatre of a snow ball battle be- 
tween the school children. In spite of their great 
desire of spending much time building as high a 
snow fellow’ as they could, they wisely went back 
home, as all of them knew what was becoming 
of the good children a few’ days later. They 
knew that Santa Claus, “Le Pere Noel,” as we 
say, would have his basket full of toys and 
candies, and w as going to fill the pairs of shoes 
they would put in front of the fireplace on 
Christmas Eve. 

They were dreaming, Oh dear little ones, of 
a wonderful waking, of jumping from their 
beds to the fireplace, barefoot and with their 
night dresses still on, anxious to open the won- 
derful boxes, to untie the blue or pink ribbons, 
to hold the magnificent doll in its satin suit, or 
to wind up the mechanical train. Their hands 
were not large enough to hold the oranges, the 
sweet chocolate candies and the nuts wrapped 
in silver paper. They did not know if they had 
either to cry or laugh so immense was their 
surprise and their joy, and after the first mo- 
ments of excitement they just rushed to their 
parents’ arms, who, watching them, were 
moved by their admiring cries. 


Then for the luckiest the wonder continued 
with the apparance of the Christmas tree, all 
glittering w’ith its multicolored candles, bright 
ornaments, icicles and very small toys hung 
from here and there, and the big shiny silver 
star on the top. It w r as a new opportunity for 
crying, yielding, and singing Christmas carols 
and dancing around the beautiful tree. 

I won’t tell you about the naughty children as 
all the French children are good children, aren’t 
they? If there were bad children, how long 
would be their noses at the sight of “cat o’ 
nine tails” and onions? 

That is for children, but are grow’n up peo- 
ple forgotten by this time? Surely not! Let me 
only think of going shopping during Christmas 
when each shop window is a treasure — lights 
everywhere, jewels on black velvet, warm par- 
fums, silks and laces, satins and embroidery, 
furs and evening dresses, and so on. How many 
plans for the beautiful midnight supper on 
Christmas Eve, when everybody is back from 
Church. How many amazed looks at the white 
damask table cloth, the sparkling crystals, the 
candle sticks surrounded with holly and mistle- 
toe, also at the oyster plates, the fragrant roast 
turkey and the blazed orange salad. 

How good it was seeing the whole family and 
all the friends reunited around such a table, 
with such joy on each face. It was more than 
six years ago . . . 

Shall I tell you about other Christmases? 

Yes, the snow and ice were still here, colder 
and sadder. They remained on Paris avenues 
because there were no more cars to press them 
down and make them thaw. The sidewalks were 
not crowded for the shops were almost empty 
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and the children couldn’t even stick their noses 
at the shop windows for there were not even 
toys for them. The passers-by hurried in their 
worn-out clothes because the streets were so 
dark in the blackout, and the winter wind so 
cold for their freezing fingers. In the silence 
of the empty streets we just heard the tap, tap 
of the wooden shoes. On Christmas Eve, many 
homes had empty seats near the extinct stove. 
The shoes were therefore in front of the fire- 
place, and the sweet Mothers had done their 
best to put something in, but no orange, no 
candy this time and sometimes — Oh wonder — a 
new sweater knitted from two old ones which 
had become too small, took the place of toys. 



They had tried also for many and many weeks 
after long waits in line to find something to 
send to those who were so far away in Ger- 
man camps, fathers, brothers, so lonely too. 
The Christmas table was not so rich as it used 
to be. Lucky were those who had gotten some 
meat and potatoes and butter too. Once more, 
they tried to improve the menu by one of those 
ways which were their secret, of making some- 
thing nice with nothing. 

Christmas is the most beautiful day of all the 
year. It is the feast of the family, the children’s 
day. It should bring peace within each home, 
and joy, and laughs. Let us hope that in the fu- 
ture Christmas will always be this way. 

Monique Samsom 


THESE I HAVE LOVED 

These I have loved : 

Sounds of music coming forth 

From an orchestra pit; melodies 

Old and new, spoken in language of sharps and 

Paintings clear , bright and exciting, 

Each showing the delicate swish of an eager 
brush; 

Books in endless lines, each luring 
M an into the world of Byron, Morley, Shelly 
and Maugham; 

Oceans with their flirting waves covering 
The shores with mystic designs; 
iV ature, fashioned by the hand of Him 
JVho created the earth in perfect splendor ; 
Brown-gold leaves distributed by 
Steps of a wandering foot; 

A house of worship, calm, inviting, 

Filled with love ; waiting for 
l hose who wish a peace within themselves ; 
These and more have / loved with 
Thoughts of those yet to come. 

Evelyn S. Bernstein. 
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CHRISTMAS TREE 


A silver tree hung with deep blue balls, or 
a frosty white one with a string of red lights 
and a red wax star perched on top — these are 
the Christmas trees of today. Cold beautiful 
trees, suited to t h e decor of smart modern 
rooms, but they are not children’s Christmas 
trees. How do you think Santa Claus feels leav- 
ing toy trains and “Mama” dolls under such 
brilliant impersonal decorations? And the pot- 
ted table-top variety of tree, with its spindly, 
stiff little branches straight from a department 
store forest — why, it’s a downright insult to 
childhood ! 

When I was a little girl, I began talking 
about “my” Christmas tree weeks before hand. 
On a Saturday about ten days before Christmas, 
Daddy took me down to our farm, where Hugh, 
the colored tenant, joined us with his ax. We 
went into the woods to begin our search for 
just the right tree. I trotted happily along be- 
hind Daddy and Hugh, eager and excited, feel- 
ing extremely important because Daddy con- 
sulted me about the choice of a tree. Indeed it 
was I who had the final say-so; he wouldn’t 
think of letting Hugh chop down the tree till 
I had definitely decided I liked it. It was al- 
ways a cedar, a lovely dark-green cedar with a 
clean Christmasy smell. 

When we got back home, I ran in to find 
Mother, shouting, “Mother, come see our beau- 
tiful, beautiful tree!” I dragged her out to the 
living room where Daddy put the tree up, stood 
back with pride while she admired its symmetry 
and the lovely branches that turned a little up- 
ward, perfect for hanging tinsel. Then I wanted 
to know if we couldn’t decorate it that very af- 
ternoon. But we always waited, I with the same 


happy anticipation I felt Christmas Eve wait- 
ing for Santa Claus to come. 

Next day, the Sunday dinner dishes finished, 
Mother took down the boxes holding the treas- 
ure that was our Christmas tree decorations. 
A big fire built in the fireplace that morning 
made the living room warm and cozy, and there 
in the corner stood the tree! First we opened 
the big box full of tinsel; long ropes of gold 
and shining silver spilled in gleaming coils to 
the floor. Mother started at the top of the tree 
with a short piece of narrow gold tinsel. Work- 
ing downward she encircled the tree with grace- 
ful loops and curves. After the tinsel came the 
ornaments: first the colorful foil flowers, gold 
and red and green, that I could put on the tips 
of the lowest branches. The other things, globes 
and balls, must be held carefully and handed to 
Mother one by one. My favorite was, and still 
is, the tiny pale blue ball sprinkled with silver 
that hung on my cousin’s first Christmas tree 
tw f enty-five years ago. There were blue and sil- 
ver birds to perch on the higher branches, and 
my beloved little bells — one blue, one silver, 
one green and one gold — that really tinkled 
when you touched them! Last of all we put on 
the icicles, the shimmering cascades of silver 
that added the final glitter to our tree. 

We called in Daddy to approve our handi- 
work; he helped us bank the mantel with cedar 
boughs before the three of us sat down to eat 
our supper in front of the fire, a part of our 
“Christmas Tree Sunday” tradition. We sat 
there in the firelight, our hearts full of happi- 
ness, our glistening tree almost a part of us 
the tree whose every ornament had been hung 
with love and care — a real Christmas tree. 

Elizabeth Harman. 


CHRISTMAS IN PUERTO RICO 

We might not have a white Christmas but 
we do have a glorious holiday season. 

Christmas Eve could probably be expressed 
better as a day of the people. We have roasted 
pig on platters steaming with the fragrance of 
the wood that it has been cooked over. The 
dancing is in technicolor with the costumed 
Spanish senoritas. Then Santa Claus for 
some of the young who thrill at his arrival. 
This is a community day; everyone is happy. 

The true excitement never really comes un- 
til Christmas Day when gay boys and girls 
march proudly to church in their new clothes. 
After services there are more dances and shouts 
of Christmas greetings. 

There are many hardships in preparing the 
feasts that are to come, as shortages have not 
missed my country. But now the days slip by 
and it is New Year’s Eve. No one seems to know' 
why he is happy or why a tear is showing on 
every happy cheek. Twelve o’clock and every- 
one grows quieter for a moment as if in prayer. 
Then the celebrating starts. The dancing be- 
gins, ringing of bells can be heard. We welcome 
the new year with a carpet made of new reso- 
lutions and a trusting heart. We bid goodby 
to the old year never looking back on the bad, 
always building on the good. 

For many of the people Three Kings Day 
which comes on January 5 is the greatest day of 
all. I he children instead of hanging their socks 
gather grass in boxes by the Christmas tree for 
the camels on which the Three Kings travel. 

The Three Kings are to Puerto Rican chil- 
dren what Santa Claus is to American children. 
The children of some families who have spent 
time in North America are visited by Santa 
Claus as well as by the 7 hree Kings. Thus, w’ith 
this glorious day ends the Christmas holiday 
season for Puerto Ricans. 


Pete Gomez 
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CHRISTMAS EVE 


It was Christmas eve. The bells in a burst 
of rapture pealed forth the news. From far 
away drifted the softly dying strains of a 
Christmas carol, and in the street beneath his 
window the air was loud with shouts and gay 
with laughter. The people smiled happily in the 
intoxication of the excitement, and the Christ- 
mas spirit, gay as holly, danced through the 
streets and set the world aglow with his magic 
wand. 

Inside, the snow was a soft murmur at his 
window, comforting as the voice of a friend as 
it drifted white and starlike through the dark- 
ness. It made him smile a little to himself, this 
whisper at his window, for it was Christmas 
eve and he was alone. He sat in the semi-dark- 
ness before the fire, deep within the sanctity of 
his red leather chair, watching with dreamy, 
half seeing eyes the golden magic of the sinking 
flames, not heeding the eerie dance of the fire 
shadows upon the ceiling. 

Tonight was Christmas eve and he was alone 
again, and a little frightened. Afraid not of 
being alone, but of being lonely, afraid of the 
gripping, aching pain of loneliness that came 
always, an unconquerable ghost to invade the 
quiet peace of his evenings. He wondered how 
this ghost had entered. He’d wanted so to steel 
his heart against it, tonight of all nights, and 
yet still it had come, perhaps drifting in with 
the melody that played on the Victrola, a 
dreamy, piece, plaintive with its hint of tears. 
He was sorry now that he had played that 
piece. He wanted music when he was alone; 
something to protect him from this gnawing 
sense of loneliness, but this piece sang into his 
room a little ghost of sorrow that seemed to 
grow and grow until it clutched his heart and 
imprisoned him, and he knew that once again| 


he was to surrender his peace to the unrest of 
this ghost, his contentment to its loneliness. 

It was too late now. The ghost had entered. 
He lit a cigarette. “Only a little w’hile,” he 
thought, “till this cigarette is ended; only a 
while I’ll surrender myself to you, Mary.” He 
didn’t have the strength to fight her tonight. 
He wasn’t even afraid any more. He wanted, 
for a moment, to bask in the luxury of her 
memory, to forget how it would be when the 
memory' had fled. And yet he knew how it 
would be. She would drift into his room filling 
it xvith a warm glow, as youthful and fresh 
and lovely as April’s breath and roses; but when 
she left, his room would be more cold and dark, 
his heart more lonely for her coming. It would 
become like the bleakness of winter after spring, 
full of sadness made keener after happiness. He 
smiled faintly and blew a smoke ring to the 
fire. “It won’t matter,” he thought. “Only a 
moment; only ’til this cigarette is ended — she’s 
already entered. It’s too late now. I can t shut 
her out — ” He was glad in a way. 

And so he surrendered himself to her ghost, 
took her hand and let her lead him through the 
encircling mists of memory down, down the 
years until they were eighteen again, gav and 
laughing and deeply sensitive as only eighteen 
can he, running like wild things with the sing- 
ing wind, glorying in the freedom of the skies, 
or" walking with upturned faces through the 
dreamy, whispering rain, soothed by its peace. 
He walked with her again tonight, touching 
again the softness of her wild, dark hair, feel- 
,ing again the strange inexpicable bonds that 
>held them so closely; the harmony of their 
iSminds, the closeness of their hearts, an intirnacy 
■born of long hours together, an understanding 
|so complete that silence was as expressive as 
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speech, and somehow more profound. Their 
hours together, he remembered as though it 
were yesterday, so beautiful in the breathless 
beauty of first love, so perfect in their richness 
and peace, a perfection he would never know 
again; her words, honest and sincere as only 
youth can be, her face, alive and eager, her 
hands, her eyes, such deep, full eyes — oh, he 
remembered everything tonight. 

Funny about first loves, how- hard they are 
to forget. Funny how he should cling to this. 
He was just 18 when she died. They say you 
get over things when you’re 1 8 ; that perhaps 
it hurts more at first, but then the wound heals 
so quickly, so thoroughly. But it hadn’t been 
that way with him. He’d never forgotten. The 
hurt was still there. There’d never been anyone 
else. There never would be. He and Mary had 
grown up together. There was between them a 
closeness that defied understanding, an intimacy 
that bound them together and made them as 
one, so that apart neither was complete, yet 
together they could know a wholeness, a ful- 
fillment rare in its ecstasy. Perhaps that’s why, 
when she died, she never really died for him. 
She seemed to live on, in him, deep within his 
heart. Funny how you can feel like that at 18. 
Yet perhaps that’s the only time when the heart 
is young enough, yet wise enough ; the only time 


when the heart can feel so deeply, yet see so 
blindly. 

Funny how she’d lived in him all these years. 
Maybe if he could forget, maybe if he were 
free — 

“Oh, Mary,” his heart cried out. “Your 
ghost is with me still. Why can’t I forget you?" 
— and then he gasped in terror. What had he 
done? He didn’t want to forget. This ghost, he 
never wanted her to escape him again. This 
breath of April, this scent of roses, was all he 
had in the world. She had brought companion- 
ship to the bleakness of his loneliness, spring to 
the winter of his heart. Life without spring- 
“Oh no, !” he cried, “stay with me Mary, stay 
with me now. I need you so, oh God I need you 
sol” 

The ash of his cigarette had grown and 
crumbled and fallen to the floor. The fire had 
died and the dancing shadows had left the walls. 
The Victrola had played the same melody over 
and over. The Christmas bells had ceased and 
the laughing voices had left the streets. The 
whisper of the snow had died, but he hadnt 
noticed. He knew only that a strange, enchant- 
ing scent of April’s breath and roses had en- 
veloped the room and made him smile in the 
profundity of his happiness. 

Betsy Hopkins 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 

1 — Mr. Gwin 

2 — Dean Akers 

3 — Miss Gibson: Iva 

4 — Pop Daniel 

5 — Dr. Sherriff 

6 — Mrs. Parker 

7 — Mrs. Cowart 

8 — Dr. Gin 

9 — Dr. Bruce 

io— Mr. Bennett 


BILL'S CHRISTMAS 


The first rays of light were creeping into 
the room and it began to glow as if it knew 
that today was Christmas. 

Little Bill peeked around the door, his eyes 
large and bright, and with a scream came 
bounding into the room. Never in the past 
seven Christmases had he been so excited over 
his gifts from Santa Claus. His eyes quickly 
jumped from one thing to another until they 
finally fell upon a shiny new bicycle. “Mother, 
Mother, come quick and see what Santa Claus 
brought me ... a bicycle . . . and it’s red ...” 

He ran out of the room and soon returned 
pulling his mother and father along with him. 
They were all laughing and Mary Anne, Bill’s 
two-year-old sister, was begging to get out of 
her father’s arms and onto the floor. 

Her eyes were aglow as she looked from one 
toy to another. Bill laughed at her for her tiny 
legs were wobbly with excitement and would 
fold under her as she crossed from one side of 
the room to the other. It almost seemed as if 
her face was too small for her smile as she 
held her new doll close in her arms. She stum- 
bled across the room and handed the doll to 
Bill who immediately handed it back with dis- 
gust “The idea of a boy holding a doll,” he 
thought. 

A warm red fire was now blazing in the fire- 
place. The smell of burning wood, orange peel- 
ings, and stick candy filled the room. Bill was 
sitting up on his bike pedaling so hard he was 
panting for breath. Mary Anne was on the 
floor making blue, yellow, green, and orange 
marks in her color book. 

It was almost eight o’clock before breakfast 
was ready and Bill followed two oranges, an 
apple, and a stick of candy with bacon and eggs, 
toast and jelly and three glasses of milk. As he 
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downed the last swallow he jumped up and in 
the same instant said, “Mother, I’m going to 
show John my bike — be back soon.’’ There was 
a slam of the front door and he was gone. Mary 
Anne was curled up in the big chair fast asleep, 
the doll in her arms. 

The house w’as quiet again as it had been a 
few hours earlier. The radio was on and the 
soft strains of Christmas carols filled the house. 
Each nook and corner seemed to whisper “God 
bless you all and Merry Christmas to you. 

Rena Schaefer 


MARY ANN'S CHRISTMAS 


Mary Ann pulled the sheet up cool under her 
chin. A part of the quilt slipped to the floor 
as she stretched her legs away from under its 
heavy warmth into the cold placidity of the 
other side of the bed. The shock of chilly sheets 
was unpleasant. With her thumb tightly in her 
mouth she slipped back into the impatterned 
warmth of her former resting place. 

The window pane was frosty and a slit of 
light lay on the bottom of the bed from the 
hall door. Mary Ann took her thumb out of 
her mouth to think why she was awake. Then 
she remembered the pink Dutch shoes. The 
light was on for Santa Claus. Mary Ann shiv- 


ered with excitement as she wondered if he had 
opened that door yet. He would walk in, over 
to the fireplace toward her long empty stock- 
ing. She had carefully moved the chair out of 
the way so that he wouldn’t stumble as Daddy 
said he had last year. The pink Dutch shoes 
returned to take over her thoughts. They were 
in Tommy’s picture book. They were pink and 
made of wood. She had written “One Pair pink 
Dutch shoes” at the top of her letter to Santa 
Claus. He wouldn’t have any trouble getting 
them because when he flew over Holland he 
could get them from a Dutch girl. 

Rosemary Bounds 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DAY 


The Day, in case you haven’t already guess- 
ed, is that red letter day we depart from these 
hallowed shrines of knowledge into a more 
proasic, worldly life, namely, Christmas vaca- 
tion. But, ’nuf said; my tale is of the night be- 
fore. As I wander through the halls of dear 
old South I entertain a very amusing thought. 
Tonight, I am seeing the four different types 
on our floor. These four types have always 
existed, more or less, but, tonight, there is a 
slight difference. Everything is magnified out 
of its proper proportion, perhaps because of 
the excitement of departure. T, alone, am aloof 
from this mad hurly-burly. My feet are still 
planted firmly on the ground, and what mind 
I have is where it should be — in my head. 

I pause in the parlor, and see the study- 
conscious, composed mostly of harassed stu- 
dents cramming for tests. However there are 
a few aliens in this group who actually love to 
study. I am never able to understand their in- 
dustry, except when I consider the difference 
in our grades. 

Next, I encounter the maids and charwomen 
(packers and room cleaners to the uninitiated). 
As I drool on down the hall, my only conscious 
thought is what manner of Bedlam have I 
walked into. These girls have been told a mil- 
lion times by two million people to try to do 
only one thing at a time, but you can t seem to 
change ideas that have been firmly fixed for 
the last twenty years. If mothers ever saw their 
daughters trying to pack, they’d understand 
how a wet towel could easily become involved 
with daughter’s best evening dress. Yes, the 
day of miracles is here to stay if Mrs. Parker 
finds well ordered rooms when she inspects. I, 
for one, have acquired a terrific crick in my 
hand from keeping my fingers crossed. 


In the shower room I discovered the Du 
Barry Success Course or a reasonable facsimile. 
These sweet young things are indulging in 
shampoos, bubble baths, pedicures, beauty 
masks, setting-up-exercises and anything else 
ridiculous you can think of. If they only knew 
that if you had “it,” you don’t need any other 
ornamentation. If you don’t have “it,” there’s 
a shortage of women in Texas. Don’t mention 
food in the presence of the primpers as they’re 
all on a diet or preparing to go on one. The 
word food does strange things to them. 

At last, I find the bridge fiends. They are 
most amiable, that is, if you interrupt them 
only between games. I am now in my proper 
niche. Suddenly, I am awakened from my 
reverie by irate voices insulting their partners 
with thinly veiled indignation. The climax is 
reached when the battle of who owes who 
cigarettes is fought across the bed, pardon me, 
bridge table. I beat a hasty retreat back to the 
sanctuary of my own room. 

Leisurely I roll my hair, and settle down for 
an hour of extra sleep. With a self-satisfied 
smile on my face, I am almost around the cor- 
ner of dreams when I sit up with a start. Ye 
Gads I I’ve forgotten to pack my suitcase 1 

Nina Godwin 
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